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ABSTRACTJ 

The .ways in which preschoolers use the word "l)ut" 
i^re studied. It was found that the eigl^ preschoodexs, who ranged in 
acre froa 3; 9 5;5, wer« able to' use ^but** to express a number of 
•different typ^ of adversative relationships. "But" introduced 
clauses containing. Lnforaation that: (1) contrasted with shared 
kr.owledge aboat the usual state of affair^, (2) described a condition 
under which the situation described in the preceding clauses did not 
hold, (3) denied an ^f erence that night be drawn on tLe basis, of the 
preceding stateaent, ^(U) explicitly contradicted a pric& statement, 
a!>d (5) introduced a temporal repair. The cognitive prerequisites 
that could be assuaed to underli^ and aotivate each of these types of 
"but" sterteaents also are considered* Stateaents contained in ^ 
categories one and two indicate knowledge of optional p^ithways in the 
ocqurrence pf an event, while stateaenl^ contained irn category three 
indicate at.J.eftst an eaerging ability to recognize the iaplications ' 
•of one's own stateaent&, and possibly to^taK^ the listeset" fi 
perspective and aake inferences about her iuTe^nces. Stateaents in 
cartegories four and five indicate knowledge of and ad justaent' to 
discourse conventions. The subjects' productions are divided into 
categories and discussed on the basis of whether the contrast 
signalerdn&y "but*' was directed toward the *text of the stateaejit, or 
toward /the ^diacourse process per se. * It is suggested that the 
analyses indicate a soaewhjat surprising level of sophistication in 
chtldreii^^under standing- of discourse conventions and their -ability 
to adjust ^t heir speech in iccczA with such conventions. (SH) 
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*^ ftut of course preschoolers understand the meaning of but !, 

. : — / 

' ' The ac(|^isitlon of relational terms such as before , after. ,b££AUfi£» 
if , and 2£ has been the focus of a great deal of research by psycholin^ists 
and developmental psychologists. The acquisition of temporal and causal terms 
is obviously relevant to the development of temporal and causal understanding. 
If ani SL have .both natural languag/ and formal logic meanings, and the apquli^ 
tion of these te^s has been of interest both to those who define "mature" 

Ir 

^reasoning in terms of conformity to the conventions of fofeal logic and to * tj 
those who ar^ interested in the similarities and differences between formal/.'l 
logic and natural language. But is also a relational term, but it has captyit'ea 

M . - « " . f. 

. the interest of almost no one, probably because it is not clear what issuflf are 
addressed by cotfsidering-how preschoolers use this term. I will argue tlj^tl an 
analysis of how they use ^iit can tell us a great deal both about how pre>" 
schoolers organize their kndWledge base an^ about their understanding dis-- 
course conventions. . • » jl 

Before describing- what children' s/use of reveals of their uti^er lying 
knowledge, it is necessary to define the term. This is somewhat difff^ult 
hecaiise t)ut has a function rather than a discrete definition^ and its meaning 
may therefore app,ear to vary depending ofitHe context 4n which it appAars^ 
Since it has the same truth-table^jtai^ni^^ as ai:\d > and can oftec^^b^ used 
interchangeably with and , the meanings of these two .terms can be assumed to 
^erlap at least somewhat. However, there are both syntactic and semantic 
constraints that prohibit replacing all instance*s of fljai'With liui.. » Specifically, 
Jiut has an adversative function; it signals that what is to' follow Is unexpected 




on the p&sia of either prior presuppositions or an inference that might be 
drawn from a 'prior statement. To make this definition more concrete, consider 
the 8«ntfiRces shown in Table 1. - 

Table 1 ^ * 

M ' 

^ Examples 'of but ^sentences 

1. The pen is new, but it writes poorly. 

*2. The pen is ne^-but it writes well. " ^ 

*3i, The pen is red, but it writes well. V 
' • \ 

New pens ordinarily write weW, and but appropriately introduces in- 

tion that denies rather than confirms this presupposition. Jhu§, "The 

/ 

;n is new but it writes poorly*' is appropriate, and "The pen is new but it 

f: ' ♦ ■ ^ - ^ 

^writes well" is inappropriate. -''The pen is red,. but it writes well" is^ also 
'Inappropriate since the two propositions have no relationship to one another. 
This sentence could however bk considered appropriate if, for example, someone 
had request^^ a blue pen. ' 

These sentence^ were taken from Kail (1980), one of very few studies 
addressing the acquisition of bu^:. ^il asked children of four age§ <X ages 
6;8, 7';11, 8;6, and ^;5) to Judge'the acceptability of such sentences. Her 
findings are outlined in Table 2. The St graders judged the anomalous 
Type 2 sentences to be correct' over' 90% o^f the time, the anomalous Type 3 
sentences to be correct about 60% of the time, and the correct^ Type 1 sentences 

, . ' I ' : ' ' 

to be correct only 20% of^the time. Second graders rated the Type 3 sentences, 
in which the two propositions ^ were unrelated, as correct- 357o Of the time, and 
the other two sentence, types as .correct about 60% pf the time. Sub'jects in - 
the two older groups gave the liigheat acceptability ratingd to the correct 
sentences, and the lowest to the sentences containing unrelated prdpositions, * 
but did not; cohsistently reject the .tyo inappropriate sentence typfes. This 
patterning of the data led Kail to conclude that but is fit;st, believe;! t;o be 



synonymous with ajad, and t;hat It is then misinterpreted as functioning to 
support rather than to defty a prior implication. ^ ^ 

I have been vorking with a set of data obtained by asking 43 .children, 

2;11 to 5;6, to desc/ibe familiar events, such as going to ttie grocery, having 

V 

a fire drill, getting dressed, etc. The 43 children were questioned about 
* « 

each' of six activities on three c^ccasions, producing over 700 protocols. The 
_tenn ^ut appeared in'these, protocols a total of 80 times, and was used by 25 
subjects spanning the^ entire age range. 

In considerirtg these productions, I was interested in determining' the 
extent To'lrtiicirt^ spontaneous productions supported Kail's developmental^ 
claims, and in^ determ*iniitg the types of cognitive conv^tencies that could be 
infer^d from the various productions of bt^t. Since ail of ray subjects were 
younger than any of Kail's, it would be expected that, if her model of acquisi 
tion were correct, my subjects would have tended to use but as if it were 
synonymous with ani. There were in fact no cases in which but was used where 
and would have been more appropriate, and no cases, in which introduced a 
statement that confirmed rather than denied a prior implication. Of the 80 
iUt- statements produced by our subjects, only 15 were unint^rpretable or 
anouialoas^^ and none of these uninterpretable productions were ones that would 
have been predicted on the basis J>f Kail's model. 

I • There is obviously a serious discrepancy between the lev^l^s of tompeten 
9ho*-/n by our subjects and Kail's\ While production and comprehensi*on do not 
always develop in tandem, it~seems extremely unj-ikely that children would be 
able to produce appropriately formed J^it- statements by three orf^uv years of 
age but unable to comprehend them until age eight or later. Ba^slcally, I ^ 
would suggest that the. developmental pattern K^il tapped was not one of age- 
^related changes in the understanding of l^iJL, but rather one of age-related 
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chan|e|6 in understanding the conventions of the acceptability judgment 
paradigm. While such methodological considerations are crucial and deserve 
much more attention, I want to ^end the remaining time discussing the dif^ 
ferent types of adversative relationships that were expressed-by our subjects 
and the inferences, about underlying cognitive representations and knowledge 
that can be drawn from ^these produ\:t,ions. 

5^ It was possible to^divide the 65 interpretable ,iiit-statement8 jinto 
five categories depending on the type of adversative .relationships that were 
repressed. These categories, and some examples of each, ar^j^hown in^ Table 3# 

The first; category* consists of those cases in which but was used to 
signal the denial of implicitly shared knowledge. Eight subjects, ranging in 
age from 3;9 to 5;4, were responsible for the ten utterances in which con- 
joined two propositions that were not contrastive at the level of the actual 
discourse. Examples ^re shown in Table 3. . 



You walk fast, but you can't put your coats bn cause 
you need to hurry. (S#19, 4;2). 



The context foif this statement is a description of what happens during 

l\ K / 

a fire drill. People coniponly go outside during a fire drill. Ordinarily / 



/ 



people put on their coats before going outside, but not during a fire drill. 
At onVlevel,. such references to implicit knowledge might be considered -to .> 
{ ^ - exemplify '^egocentric speech,^ that is, failure to take account of the listener 's 
, perspective, poweve^, as analyses of adult speech indicates, assumptions of 
shared knowledge are not only conmon but nece'ssary among mature language users. 
Thus these chil^i;en's references to implicit knowledge might be Interpreted 
as Indicating a realistic understanding of discourse constraints as readily 
as they nj.ght be ^Interpreted as reflecting egocentrlsm. ^ 
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What is particularly striking in all theie cases of implicit contrast ^ 
is that tHe element introduced by but contr^^ts with the "normal" state of 
affairs. Tl^e normal state remains implicit, and it is the^departure from 

the normal *that is signalled by but and made explicit. These utterances are 

t _ , * , 

' therefore interesting both becau^ they reflect children's assumptiorus of 
what knowledge is likely to be shared, and because they indicate the speakers' 
awareness of alternative pathway* in behavior and the relative likelihood of 
these different pathways actually occurring. .For example, it is optional ^ 
whether or not to wear a coat outside' in cold weather, buft the choice of not 
wearing it is exercised only in exceptional circumstances. 

In the exampl$i» just discussed, alternative instantiations ^were noted 

in an extremely subtle manner. The data also included a number of instances 

V . 

in which the exLj^t^ence of alternative pathways was made more explicit. These 



were cases in wRich but was xised in conjunction with the terms v ^^enT If . and 

' flometimes . Thjjhre'were fifteen such utterances , produce^ by seven children 

ranging from .4^3 to 5;6. Some examples are shown in section 2 of Table'3.' 

t .'never cooked them, but I'll try cooking them if * , . 

my mommy buys it. (S#20, 4;3). ^ ' 

^ . - t 

Well, I first put on my underpapts, then ray socks, but 

if I'm wearing sandals, I don't put onjny socks. (S#43, 5;6).. ^ \) 
What is pai^ticularly noteworthy about these utterances is that the tjerm * — 
but is jised to introduce information that contrasts with other explicitfly ^ • 

stated jjiformation, and that this contrast is further qualified; in thd ^case 
of qualff ications formed with when or ii, the condition under wjiich the con- 
trasting situation occurs is made explicit; when sometimes is used^ the nature 
of the alternative condition is left unspecified. 
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Since there Is virtually no prior research concerning 'the development 
^ of knowledge about alternative pathyray^ wi^in eyents, there is no preexisting 
interpretative framework into which. these data can be incorpbrated, -Never- 
thelesSi these data are extremely prpvocative in terms of the ^videnge they 
provide of the sophistication of preschoolers ^knowledge about ev^ents and the 
conditions under .which events may be restructured, as well as of theii^ability 
to use laugOEge in order to describe this complex %vent knowledge. 4 



( 



The third category of but -statements consists of cases in which t^ut 

signalls the denial of an inference that might poss}.bly be drawn on the basis 

of tK^ preceding statement. There were 28 such occurrences, produced by 13, 

subjects ranging from 2;lLto 5;4« Again, ^anfples are shown in Table 3. 

One example is this statement by a child of 4;0« % 

I putted on my green pants aUd one of my socks is blue 
^nd one of my socks is brown, but I couldn't find the 
other one. (S#15, 4;0). 

• * ^ 

In this example, "But I couldn't find the other one" counters a possible 

inference that .the speaker is wearing mismatched socks by choice. Takirvg into 

account that a listener might draw a faulty inference on the basis of pre- 

vlously presented information seems to be a much more sophisticated form of 

perspective taking than either assuming shated knowledge or noting an explicit 

contrast! between two alternative pathways that are being mentioned, I.t isn't 

necessarily the case that^'these subjects should really be credited with t)le 

4 

ability to take account of erroneous inferences that might be drawn from afl 
utterance" they have made, and furthermore, with the ability to cobnter this^ 
faulty inference. While th^s may be an accurate account of what they are doing, 
more parsimonious accounts are possible^ The child may be dealing only with 
Implications that he recognizes himself, rather than with ones that he liters 



-.7. ^ : • 

the listener might be noticing^ or the denial might be- ^sed on underlying 

• > ' ' *■ ' 

knowledge without an intervening step of recognizing tha* the contrast is 
directed toward an implication rather than toward j^omething that was actually 
stated 

A choice among these* different accounts not possible on the basis of 



these data. What is clear howler is that^ whether or not they did so con- 



sciously, these preschoolers displayed an awareness of the implications--as 

s 

opposed £0 the explicit content--of their' statements . To my knowledge, this 
i^ the .first evidence to suggest that preschoolers may be sensitive •'to- the 
implications o£ the^r own utterances. If- it could/be assessed with more 
certainty, the emergence of such sensitivity would ^e'an important milestone 
at t^e intersection of several areas of interest to* developmental psychologists, 
including the development of logical .competence, of discourse skills, and of 
perspective-taking abilities. / 

In six casfes, but signalled an &plicit contradiction, or self -correction. 

These statements were made by five sub jects ^ranging from 3;10to 5;4, and 

several are shown in section 4 of Table 3. In five of, thfe six cases, th'e 

speaker denied knowing' anything else about* tlfe topic of d4.scourse, then intro- 

ijyced more irtformation, as ift the following repfcy to rt)e question of whether * 

the child can provide^more information abqut birthday parties: 

Uh-uh. But you can bring lots of, you can eat and 
• have lots of candy. (S#38, 5;4). - 

»: 

The use of but to conjoin the denial that anything else is known with 
the provision of additional information indicates an awareness that the addi- 
tional information violates the expectation set up b^^ the initial denial. 
Here, in contrast' to the previoufi categories, .the useSf titt seems to be . 

. f •: * 
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directed toward discourse constraints-'don't say you are finished until you 
are—rather* than toward the actual discourse content. 

The final category of appropriate productions also consists pf cases 
in which the but 'Statements are directed toward discourse constraints. There* 
lis a general rule of 'discourse' to the effect that when describing activities 

a > » _ 

i • • 

that have a sequential order,, the'order of mention should ordinarily be 

.\tongruent with the order of* occurrence (e.g. , "I eat and go Ftome*' has a dif- 

ferent meaning than "I go homeland eat"). In reporting a series of events, 

a speaker may of course **err" and omit an everit from its correct position in 

a sequence. It is not appropriate for him to simply mention the event at the 

^ime the omission is noticed; he must somehow indicate where this event fits 

into the temTOral structure of his description. *An example of such a temporal 

repair is the following statement by a child of 4; 7: \ * 

Make the dough. And then you put it in the oven. But 
before you put -it in the oven, you make the cookie 
shapes, and then you put* it in the oven. (S#24, A; 7). 

/ The protocols contained six such temporal ^repairs that were introduced 

* by but > These were produced by four subjects from 2; 11 to 5;4.' As in the 

case of explicit contradictions, it seems that the use of to introduce 

temporal repairs is a signaJ. that the upcoming information might be un^pected 

because it violates a rule of discourse. * ^ 

The final category of but -statements consists of the uninterpretable 



u%te»ances,. some examples of which are shown in the last section of^Table 3. 
* There were fifteeii of these, produced by ten subjects ranging in age hcpm 
3;5 to 5;5. Only three of these ten subjects produced only uninterpretable 
but-statements. In light of Kail's research, it is important to note that 

ERIC , ' • A 10 ' 
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these uninterpretable occurrences were neither cases 'In which .feuJE.' was used ^ ^ 

fis^if it meant ai(d nor cases in which it introduced a statement that confirmed 

rather then denied an implication of a prior proposition. In all cases, it 

seemed^that but was bein^ used to express an adversative relationship. What 

'made the utterances uninterpretable was the absence of information that would 

« 

1 

clarify what the statement introduced by t)ut was being set in opposition^o. 
* Such utterances might accurately be described as "egocentric." • » 

Before discussing th^ee data turther, it is necessary to say a few ^ 
things ^bout the classification system ju-st described, " -It was derived on the - 
basis-of a relatively small^sample of data; it does not exhaustively describe 
the types of adversative relationships that can be expressed with bjlt (^o^ 
example^, it does not include laiit use^ to express the contrast signall^^by 
the Gernjati term stfndern > a specialized meaning ^discussed by Kail & Weissenborn, 
' 1980), and is probably not 'the only classification system that could describe' , 
* these 3ata. Rather than being intended as a theoretical statement abott the.^ 
types of relationships that can be expressed by Jait, this classification sys- 
H^tem,is meant to be a fqnctional means of categorizing the utterances in order 
to capture the type's of contrasts to' which preschoolers are sensitive. ^ , 

These qualifications aside, what conclusions can be derived from the 
ways in which the preschoolei^s used the word iut? T^ey were able to use tut 



9 

9^ 



to express A number of different types of adversative relationships, flut 
introduced clauses containing inf ormatiowthat (1) contrasted' with shared • 
knowledge about the usual state of affairs; (2) described , a condition under 



^Peter Salus suggested that these "uninterpretable" statements might be, cases 
in which iut was used to mean although . This lfnterpr6tatioh would, not cover 
all of our subjects' uninterpretable Jafstatements, but does cover some, 
* and is very interesting since although is also aji adversative term, havi-ng 

'only a slightly different meaning than ^ut* 

< O • - • 
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which the situation described in the preceding clause did not hold; (3) denied 

J . . 

an inference that might be drawn on the basis of the preceding statement; (4) 
j^explicltly contradicted a prior statement ; and (5) introduced a temporal repai 
The cognitive prerequisites that could be assumed to underlie ai^d moti- 
vate each of these types of but -gtatements were also discussed. Statements 
contained in categories 1 and 2 indicate knowledge of optional pathways £n 
the instantiation of an event. Statements contained" in category three indi- 
cate at least an emerging ability to recognize the implications of one'^'own 
statements, and possibly to take the listener's perspective and make inference 

about her 'inferences . Statements in categoi:ies 4 and 5 indicate knowledge of 

t> 

.and -adjustment to discourse conventions. I would certainly not claim that the 

\. 

preschoolers were conscious that they were expxessiijg these differ#it types of 
contra|ts, but this hardly seems to *be a central issue sincTe adult speakers 
are also ordinarily unaware of the com^/lex cognitive structures that govern 
their dis'course. 

The subjects' productions were divided into categories and discussed 
on the basis of whether the contrast signalled by liiit directed toward the 
'*text»" of the statement, or toward the- discourse process^per se . ^From another 
perspective, however, all occurrences of but can be considered to be comments 
on the discourse process, since the word serves as a signal to the listener 
th^t the next statement may b*^ somewhat unexpected. Braine's (1978) claiia 
that the pragmatic function of but is to countermand list^ener expectaficieg 

' . ' ■ • . • I 

would be' in accord with a functional definition of but which .conceived of this! 
w6rd as a sort of "stage* direction" telling the listener to "expect the un- 
expected." . ' ' , - 

Very little is known either about very young children's und'ie^r standing 

t 

of discourse conventions or about their aT^ilit;y to adjust thfiir speech in ^ 

y. ' • ' ' 



aclford \fit\x such xpnventions. This preliminary consideration of thu young 



child's u>^^f but indicates a somewhat surprising level of sophisttfratioi^ 
iO botth dqpath^h^ well as^rovidijjkdnforiaatlon about the ^ypes of con- 
tr^s'ts that lariilia^ent to prf schoolers. Such information about the struc- 



ture of the#r world knowledge and about their sensitivity to the implications 

of their own statlsments and to discourse conventions is extremely difficult 

. , ♦ 

• to oHain through more direct measures , and while these preliminary data do 

not provide definitive answers concerning these abilities, Ihe evidericevthat 

the abiliti09^do existr can provide the basis and motivation for future i|i* 

yestigations. * ^ • 



/ 

« 
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mjt of CDUTK pm9haolers uiderstand the meaning of but! Lucia FroKti 



1. ' The pen is new, but it writes pocrl/. -w/^ 

2. Tne pen is new, but it writes well. 
'3. tW* pen 18 red, but it writes well. 

Table 2* 

Peroentaqe of accepUnx as a finctjcn of sentoice type arei age 



SoitOKSS such as:, 

X «^ The pen is new, but The piai is new, but The pen but 

It writes poorly. it writes well. it writesi*^^ 



IS 1 

•IF 



6;^ 




91.6% 


61.6% 


7-11 


* 63.3% 


61.6% ^ 


35% 


8;6 


751 


39.3% 


5.5% 




. 95.41 


IB.1% 


lo.5% 



• Ad^ted fran M. Kail', Etule (3aietique cies prest^iipoecs de certains Borrtoea 
grorraticaxK Ui exerple- Mais Apprpches du langage , 1990. 



TAle y-*^ 

^ \ Classification systsn for taut-statanonts 

1 

Section 1. But used to introduce infomsticJn that oontrasts with implicit, shared 
knorflodt^e: 

1. ^You walk fast^ but you can't put yoijr ooats on 'cause you need to hurry. 

m ^ SI19, 4;2 

2. I go dcMi the staixf l)ut I dwi't talk. But I don't tle,ny shoes. 

SI 35, 4; 11 

3. Go outside quietly, but fast...- SI 36, 5;0 
Sccticn 2. But used with if_, vtoi , and scrotuiA : 

N 1. I never cooked there, but I'll try oookirtj than i@»tiy ncrwy buys iC^ 

SI20, 4;3 

2. I haw to go dt>*wtairs because my gramna's slerpinq i^tairs. ^ 
...I do and my nmny and daddy. But aonetijTcs they're already 
down there, SI 35; 4:11. 



Table 3 oontinusd 

Section ^ ccntinu^. . 

3. ... not too rxohing, but %tet tterv's 'a real fize, you \wvm «to 
nah out, V SI39, 5;4 

Section 3: But used to intxrxKce a statonoit that sodifies a pruible i^licBticn 
oT" the preoeeding statonent: 

Sane friends ccne o\«r, but not too nony. SI 20r^;3 

2. I putted en ny green pants and one of sy *»cfca is blue, one of sir 
sodcs is brownXbut I ooul<^'t find the other one. S« 15, 4;0 ^ 

3. 4tell, first I dfk*t }cnow ha« to, but NOW when I get dzvned, I . 
csn put en iry pan|s. But I onoe tried to put en ny shoes, and 

I can't tie anythl^p. SI19, 4;2 ^ ' ' 

Section ^i: But used to sign2a es^xlicit self -con tradicticn: 

1. (You told me a lot of iii|x>rtant ^ir^ about a birthday. Miythlng 
M elae?) Uh-\ii. But you can bw9 lots of, you can eat and 

-have louof cmdy. S|^38, 5;4 

2. (ttiat do you d3 at a birthday party?) Nothing., but 'o^Tt blow 
out the candles.. SI17, 4;1 ^ 

3. ^taything else that happens Oien you soks oookiesTV No, or not 

tr^t I can think of. But you can do scjiething. nrlnk ailk ^ 
Vith It. SI 39, 5;4 

Section 5: Tanporal repairs; 

1. (HcM do you help your mam/?) First she goU %he things out she nee^. 
(First she geu out ths things she nssds?) Y«i); she gots nething 
o«t to bake muffins %#ith; but first ihs has to biy sons things for 

muffins. Sll, 2;11» 

2. ...blow out the candles. I aat cake, but before, of course, I qat 
to take than all out. SI 17, 4;1 

X You Mite the dough, eat them, but only when they're haloed. 

SI 38,' 5?4 

Section 6: Uiintcrptetable but*«tatoicnts : * 
r , 

1. You put a lot of other stuff — flour, and I don't xa^ptkxr about 
it, but a stHMberry cookie. SI16, 4;0 

2. , .. .and tfbn I get ip real real early, but s u i ctlm e s wy w u i s y and ^ 
'daddy^are still sleeping. SI 34, 4;1(> 

3. I^think about fancy food, but that's all you said the other day. 

SI 20, 4:3 - ^ . 
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